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LONDON: 19 JANUARY, 1896. 


BOOKS. 


GUSTAVUS III. AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
Ill. and his Contemporaries, 1746-1792. An Over- 
looked Chapter of History. By R. 
Niszet Barn, 2 wols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 
work is a valuable and 
permanent addition to historical literature. It is the 
fruit of original research, and sets in a clear and accurate light 
many hitherto distorted passages in the career of a sovereign who 
may almost be called great. The names of Gustavus Vasa and 
Gustavus Adolphus loom much larger in the eyes of posterity 
than that of Gustavus III.; and yet the life of the latter, in 
certain personal aspects, is more dramatic than that of either of 
his celebrated predecessors. Mr. Nisbet Bain has rendered a real 
service to the students of history by the thoroughness with 
which he has investigated his hero’s actions and character, and 
comprehensively estimated his influence and that of his contem- 


The list of authorities cited by the author is an imposing one, 
and it embraces Swedish, Russian, French, and German writers, 
whose labours in several instances are now rendered accessible to 
English readers for the first time. Mr. Bain observes that for at 
least half a century after the death of Gustavus no Swedish 
historian could be trusted to do him justice. Time has brought 
about a change, and an English writer—with the aid of original 
documents—has done much towards lifting this interesting and 
remarkable potentate into his proper niche. He claims to 
approach bis subject without bias, for to him “Gustavus is 
neither the incarnation of crafty despotism, nor yet the paragon of 
princes ; neither a Tiberius nor a Trajan.” 

During the fifty years or so which intervened between the 
death of Charles XII., in 1718, and the accession of Gustavus IIL, 
Sweden passed through many interna] throes. It is necessary to 
refer briefly to the leading events of the time. As Charles left 
no heir, the Estates elected his sister, Ulrica Leonora, to the 
throne; but at the same time they took the opportunity to wrest 
much of the Royal prerogative from her, They also exacted from 
her her consent to abide by the new Constitution, which changed 
Sweden from the most absolute into the most limited of monarchies, 
The Queen and the Estates did not work amicably together, and 
early in 1720 Ulrica abdicated in favour of her husband, Prince 
Frederick of Hesse, who was crowned king. There were four 
Estates of the realm—nobles, priests, burgesses, and peasants— 
who deliberated apart, and the wheels of legislation in conse- 
quence turned heavily. The nobility chose from their own order 
the Council of State, which Council proceeded to make peace 
with the enemies of Sweden by selling to them the provinces 
beyond sea—namely, Bremen and Verden to Hanover; Hither 
Pomerania to Prussia ; and Livonia, Esthonia, Ingermanland and 
Karelia to Russia. The result was that Sweden fell from 
the rank of a first-rate Power, which she had held for about 
& century. Frederick reigned for thirty years, dying in 
1751, and his successor, Adolphus Frederick of Holstein— 
& weak and inoffensive sovereign—for twenty years, 175I- 
71. During the whole of these two reigns the kingdom was 
dominated by the nobles, who were divided into two parties, 
known as the Caps and Hats. The Caps were the advocates of 
peace and the opponents of Royal absolutism, and the Hats were 
the war party, who were imbued with extravagant French ideas. 

Sweden was being ruled by an oligarchy of nobles when 
Gustavus Il. came upon the scene. Mr. Bain describes in 
felicitous terms his many-sided character. This restless and 
enterprising man was born in 1746, and his early education was 
entrusted to the Chancellor, Count Tessin. His good work 
was sadly interfered with, however, by the boy’s mother, the im- 
perious Louisa Ulrica, sister to Frederick the Great. She was 
& mass of crotchets, and as Gustavus was made the victim of her 
experiments, he had little enjoyment as a youth, his mother 
thinking more of the prince than of the child. But his strongly 
original mind could not be “cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d” 
for ever, and when he was fifteen years of age he a bril- 
liant examination before a Committee of the Estates. When 
one of his tutors, Scheffer, expatiated on the felicity of 
Swedish king, who had only to pocket a bountiful salary for 
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doing what his Senate told him, Gustavus sullenly retorted that 
he would never accept a crown on such conditions, Even ag a 
child he had a marked passion for the stage, and he no sooner 
witnessed a play than his memory absorbed the whole of it, At 
fourteen we find him imbued with sentiments of hero-worship 
of a most exalted type. He had many favourites, including 
Henry V. of England, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Vasa, and 
Charles XII.; but above and beyond all he placed the incom- 
parable Gustavus Adolphus, whom he always regarded as the 
greatest and best of men, With respect to his foreign studies, 
the literature of France was that to which he most closely 
devoted himself. In 1762 his pupilage came to a close. 

The Hat party in Sweden had a iong political innings; but 
their last disastrous warlike speculation, the Seven Years’ War, 
not only wrecked their resources, but led to their downfall. 
They fought desperately for their prestige, however, and it was 
not until the Estates met in 1765 that they were completely 
overthrown, and the Caps came into power. A Budget report 
drawn up by the Caps demonstrated the reckless improvidence of 
the Hats, who had added 1,500,000/. to the National Debt 
—an enormous sum for a country like Sweden—and depre- 
ciated the note circulation by two-thirds, The Caps at once 
began to sweep out the Augean stable, Sinecures and pensions 
were abolished by hundreds, and many swept away altogether ; 
the Civil List was reduced; Crown lands were redeemed; and 
several reforms were carried, including the liberty of the press, 
Politically, the new Government threw in its lot with Russia, 
and, principally to please Catherine, the marriage of Gustavus 
with the Princess Sophia Magdalena of Denmark was carried 
through, 

But the foreign policy of the Caps was soon seen to be suicidal, 
and the Russian alliance threatened to destroy the very existence 
of Sweden. This Gustavus perceived, and therefore supported 
the views of the Hats, with whom he had more affinity. When 
the Estates were convoked in April 1769, a fierce struggle ensued 
over the Marshalate of the Diet, the most important position 
next to that of the Sovereign. Fersen, the Hat leader, defeated 
Rudbeck, the Cap leader, by 234 votes, although Russia spent 
no less than 11,500/, to secure the election of the latter. 

Towards the close of 1770 Gustavus left Sweden, and, after 
visiting Copenhagen, Brunswick, &c., arrived at Paris on 
February 4,1771. He had a flattering reception at Court, the 
ladies comparing him to Henri IV., and he also impressed the 
philosophers, who then formed a brilliant galaxy. On the ist of 
the ensuing March he was suddenly summoned home owing to the 
death of his father. Before leaving, Gustavus discussed with 
Louis XV. a project for a revolution in Sweden to put an end 
to the prevalent anarchy, and the King promised his young 
cousin 300,000 livres wherewith to manage the Riksdag. 
Gustavus’s first speech to the Estates as King, in June, was 
conceived in a noble spirit, and its eloquence touched all hearts. 
“To rule over a happy people,” he said, “is my dearest desire ; 
to govern a free people the highest aim of my ambition.” But 
the dissensions between the Estates grew so fierce and pro- 
longed, and the King, moreover, found himself so completely 
isolated in the midst of three States—Russia, Prussia, and 
Denmark—that, to cut the Gordian knot of his difficulties, he 
initiated a revolution. Anarchy in the Riksdag and general dis- 
tress in the country precipitated his action ; and, assisted by two 
remarkable men, who now began to come to the front, Toll and 
Sprengtporten, he effected the coup d'état of August 1772. The 
King’s coolness at this juncture was marvellous, for while engaged 
in carrying the Revolution into effect, he at the same regaled his 
friends with the first Swedish opera. The King’s dictatorship, 
after overthrowing the old order, only lasted for three days, and 
then he re-convoked the Estates. He addressed them in a fine 
speech, but one also strong in rebuke; and, by the sheer force of 
his own personality, he compelled them to accept a new Consti- 
tution which restored to the Crown most of its ancient rights, 
and converted a weak and despotic republic into a strong and 
limited monarchy, in which the balance of power inclined to the 
side of the King. He recovered the command of the army and 
the headship of the Executive; and asserted his right to make 
or annul treaties, to coin money, and to appoint or dismiss 
Ministers, 

“The Revolution of 1722,” remarks Mr. Bain, “may be re- 
garded as the ideal revolution of history. It was necessary, it 
was popular, it was salutary; yet, at the time, it did not cost the 
vanquished a single pang, or the victor a single regret. Not a 
drop of blood was spilt, and the only tears shed were tears of 
joy.” But, when he had achieved his end, Gustavus should have 
gone further. As Sweden had now to re-learn the very alphabet 
of the science of government, there seems some ground for our 
author’s contention that Gustavus would have done well to take 
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the entire burden of government upon his own shoulders, and to 
have exercised a friendly despotism until the people were ready 
to govern themselves through their representatives. Touching 
the foreign aspect of the Swedish Revolution, it undoubtedly 
acted for a time as a check upon Russia and Prussia. 

Being now the ruler of his people in fact as well as in name, 
Gustavus laboured hard, and laboured successfully—as one writer 
on Sweden has pointed out—for the progress of his country, 
encouraging agriculture and bettering the lot of the peasantry, 
fostering commerce, mining, literature, medicine, and science ; 

restoring order to the finances, digging canals, and building 
hospitals, orphanages, and workhouses. Unhappily, he com- 
bined with these excellent undertakings an emulation of the 
splendour and extravagance of the Court of Versailles, which 
naturally led to monetary embarrassments. These embarrass- 
ments he endeavoured to overcome by an increase of taxation, 
which alienated from him the affections of his people. His 
enemies among the nobles took advantage of this, and thwarted 
his designs in the war against Russia, striving by every possible 
means to recover their lost power. 

Yet in no part of his career does Gustavus seem greater than 
in his victorious struggle with Catherine II. and Russia. Not 
distinguished originally for physical courage, he acquired a sublime 
fearlessness of danger in battle, and when his fortunes seemed at 
the lowest ebb there was something electrical in the way in which 
he evoked the patriotism of the Dalesmen, and by their aid saved 
his country. The whole of the section in which Mr. Bain de- 
scribes these events is full of fascination, A ter Gustavus’s great 
victory of Svenskund he was enabled to dictate an honourable 
peace, and the Treaty of Varili was accordingly concluded on 
August 15, 1790. Although this treaty left the Russian and 
Swedish boundaries as they were, it was, nevertheless, honourable 
and beneficial to Sweden; for Russia practically renounced her 
right of intervention in Swedish affairs, and Sweden was emanci- 
pated from that humiliating dependence upon Russia which had 
crippled her for half a century past. 

Gustavus, who was nothing if not active, now turned his 
attention to other questions. Once more he crushed the power 
of the nobles, and asserted his own personal authority in the 
kingdom. Unfortunately for himself, however, his hostility to 
the French Revolution led him to conceive a scheme for employ- 
ing the forces of Sweden in favour of Louis XVI. This roused 
the bitterness of many, and the feeling increased because of the 
financial distress in Sweden. Driven to call a new Riksdag, the 
King summoned it to meet at Gefle, and it proved to be his last. 
It met early in 1792, and Gustavus opened it with a patriotic 
and conciliatory speech. It was a masterpiece of rhetoric ; but 
its effect was transient. Divisions arose, which the King man- 
aged to smooth over, so as to permit a dismissal of the Estates 
under fairly peaceable auspices. 

Secret treachery was at work against the King, however. One 
Anckarstrém—who had a fixed idea that Gustavus had forfeited 
the allegiance of his subjects, and must, therefore, be put away as 
& perjured tyrant—was in league with several of the leading 
nobles for his assassination. The project was carried into effect 
on March 16, 1792, at a masquerade at the Opera House. 
Gustavus had always had a horror of assassination, yet he 
treated lightly a warning given him not to attend the 
masquerade, In the course of the evening he was shot in the 
back by Anckarstriém. Though suffering severely from loss of 
blood, he was conveyed home. There he lingered until the 29th, 
when he expired, after making arrangements for the Regency. 
While on his deathbed he forgave his enemies, and exacted a 
solemn promise from his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, that he 
would not pursue them to the death, This the Duke promised, 
save in Anckarstrim’s case. 

Gustavus III, was only forty-five years of age when he died. 
Notwithstanding some pronounced faults, he was a truly distin- 
guished man. Dealing with the effects of his death, Mr. Bain 
justly observes that the 

“ political importance of Sweden died with him. His 
immediate successors were his bitter enemies, and they 
hastened, with indecent alacrity, to reverse his policy both at 
home and abroad, and traverse all his plans, not because they 
were bad, but because they were his. During the subsequent 
rule of his infatuated son, Sweden lost, swiftly and irretriev- 
ably, the last remnants of her ultramarine possessions, and 
thenceforth ceased for all practical purposes to be a Conti- 
nental Power.” 


In an appendix Mr. Bain furnishes a full and lucid “ Introduc- 
tion to the History of Swedish Belles-Lettres,” having special 
reference to the classical, or Gustavan, period. 

We noticed various minor literary blemishes in the course of 
these volumes, which we mention so that they may be rectified 
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in the next edition. Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Acre, did no 
spell his name Sydney, as appears all through the work; thy 
phrase, combat 4 l’outrance, which appears more than once, ig 
incorrect French, @ outrance being the right form ; the wor 
levee appears all through with an accented é, which, though ex. 
tremely common, is incorrect ; “to restitute ” is not an accredited 
English verb; he “could not away with” is a colloquialism yp, 
befitting the dignity of history ; Pergolese, the musician, did gt 
spell his name with a double s; doctrinnaire is neither French 
nor English ; and Steel requires a final “e” to make it applic, 
able to witty Dick Steele. 

Mr. Bain deserves great credit for his careful and conscientioys 
study. The biographical and historical parts of his narratiys 
are well proportioned; and the impression left by the whole 
work is that it is a carefully thought out and authoritatiyg 
account of one of the most remarkable of Swedish rulers, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WHITBY. 


J ooes history “as she is wrote” sometimes is alike um 
profitable to read and either carelessly or wilfully inaccurate, 
Canon Atkinson remonstrated, “less than twenty years ago,” we 
regret to say, with a writer who had introduced into a parish 
history “ much that was altogether inaccurate, and much besides 
which was simply fabulous. His reply was to the effect that the 
public liked the fabulous and the non-historic, especially if the 
story was as they had been accustomed to hear it.” Books like 
the present are a protest against this debasing of the historie 
currency. Apart entirely from interest in its special subject, 
Canon Atkinson's volume is well worth the attention of topo 
graphers as an example of the method in which criticism and the 
reasoning faculty may be brought to bear upon the problems of 
local history. His style is that of easy-chair prelections, and as 
the matter in dispute is turned round and surveyed at each 
angle, we can watch the process by which a trained and sober 
archeologist arrives at his conclusions. To watch such a process 
will be an education for the local historian who values truth 
more than mere legend, whether this be picturesque or merely 
grotesque. Nor will this educational influence be the less valu- 
able it he should sometimes differ from the master who has 
taught him. It is possible that some readers may anticipate from 
the title Memorials of Old Whitby a different book from that 
which Mr. Atkinson has supplied. For it is not a systematic 
history of the town, nor yet an account of what still remains 
of a place which had charms alike for Sir Walter Scott and 
Mrs. Gaskell. The author of Marmion was a professed antiquary, 
and the author of Sylvia’s Lovers was not; but she keeps 
the closest to historic verity. What Mr. Atkinson has done 
is mainly to discuss matters of a doubtful nature either mis- 
understood or misrepresented by previous writers. And it must be 
confessed that Whitby has not lacked historians who have made 
up for want of scholarship by a perversely active imagination. 
To misunderstand the evidence that was before them, and to 
regard their own wildest conjectures as “ proof of Holy Writ,” are 
accomplishments unhappily not confined to the Whitby annalists, 
but they have had at least a fair share of this superfluous 
faculty. In dealing with these gentry Mr. Atkinson is seen to 
advantage ; for he is not only exact in his construing of evidence, 
but is willing to let matters remain undecided where the testi- 
mony is not sufficient for certainty—a virtue by no means too 
common, The first chapter is devoted to a critical examina 
tion of the story of Cedmon, which has, of course, a wider 
interest than that of its local connexion with Whitby. Much 
of what is written in Bede must be rejected as mythical 
accretion; but, believing in a kernel of historic fact, Capon 
Atkinson rejects Palgrave’s fanciful attempt to transform the 
Anglo-Saxon singer into a rabbinical monk. From Caedmon's 
name Mr. Atkinson, in common with Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. York Powell, thinks it probable that the man with 
whom English poetry begins was a Welshman—that is to 
say, was of Celtic descent; and as there was a Welsh-speaking 
element in Northumbria later than his day, this seems not im- 
probable. Thus the Celtic strain was in our literature from the 
first. The Horngarth service and its possible survival in the 
making of the Penny Hedge is also discussed, and the legend 


which Scott places in the mouth of Whitby’s nuns (then, by the 


way, non-existent )— 
How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do ; 
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While horns blow out a note of shame; 
And ery“ Eye your nemel 
In wrath for loss of silvan game, 
Saint Hilda’s priest ye slew "— 

: discredited. It is one of the many cases in which 
wed bas been invented to give a mistaken explanation of a 

custom, the real origin and significance of which have 
forgotten. Another interesting section of the book deals 


have been issued between 1108 and 1114, in which Osmund 
the priest and his brethren of the hermitage of Gode- 
jand receive a grant of the place in which they dwelt 
ad hospitandum pauperes. It seems incongruous to modern 
ideas that priests and hermite should, amongst other duties, 

i those of a benevolent publican in days when 
many were forced by custom, or circumstance, to take to the 
road ; but it may, perhaps, serve as a precedent for Dr, Jayne. 
Clearly, Osmund and the hermits would not go into the business 
of entertaining the poor as guests from any desire or hope cf 
profit. “Truly,” says Dr. Atkinson, “there would be no lack of 
‘pauperes ’ then, for the self-devoted religious solitary, or band of 
solitaries, to receive and deal with as guests sent by Providence ; 
and especially on or near the line of tracks or ways leading from 
one district to another.” 

There are many other points in Canon Atkinson’s book which 
may be commended to the attention, not only of Whitby men 
interested in the history of their town, but to all those who 
wish to see English topography dealt with in a candid spirit, with 
painstaking research and illuminating common sense. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


life of Warren Hastings, First Governor-General of India. 
G. B. 0.8.1. London: Chapman & 
1894. 


Geant EL MALLESON has rendered a public service by 
writing this book. The position which Warren Hastings has 
for some time held in the national esteem is perhaps unique, and 
is certainly discreditable to English historical justice. We know 
that the traditional portrait of him as drawn in the fierce colour- 
ing of invective by Burke, and popularized by the scenic brush of 


point at which Hastings's career has been subjected to the scrutiny 
of contemporary documents it has disclosed a statesman whose 
hands were clean in a world of corruption, and whose purity of 
purpose and achieved success place him in the first rank of 
Englishmen who have rendered great services to their country. 
Yet, as Colonel Malleson mentions on his opening page, the 
Leading Journal tells us “it is all in vain. History has little 
thance against rhetoric, and Indian history has never been 
made interesting to English readers except by rhetoric.” Against 
this dogma of despondency, Colonel Malleson’s book forms a 
memorable protest. He heads the forlorn hope against the pre- 
judices of the past and the indolent acquiescence of the present, 
tad having made his approaches with the completeness of an old 
wldier, he hurls himself into the breach with a resolve that will 
take no denial. 

The time has, in truth, come for a Life of Warren Hastings 
which shall fairly represent the materials now existing for it. 
Sir James Stephen's examination of the great judicial episode in 
Hastings’s Indian career, Sir John Strachey’s scrutiny of the 
Most striking of his military undertakings, Dr. Busteed’s re- 
tearches into the social aspects of Calcutta life in the last century, 
Sir Charles Lawson's monograph on the years at Daylaspore, and 
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Macaulay, is a disgraceful calumny. We know that at every - 


Mr. Forrest's three volumes of selections ftom the Bengal records 
from 1772 to 1785, have supplied a new body of evidence which 
required to be sifted by a master’s hand. Colonel Malleson has 
now, with patient labour, accomplished for Warren Hastinge’s 
life as a whole what Sir James Stephen and Sir John Strachey 
effected for particular incidents of his public career. We see the 
man, not as travestied by the malignancy of persecutors six 
thousand miles from the scene of his actions, but as he appeared 
to the men with whom he worked, and among whom he daily 
went in and out during thirty-five years of service. We learn 
what he thought and how he acted, not alone in each great crisis 
of his career, but in the unconsidered round of his private life. 
Our grandfathers judged of Warren Hastings from the political 
thetoric of avowed opponents; the present generation, which 
hates the trouble of accurate thinking, would like to accept him 
as something not so bad as the old view, and not so good as the 
true one. Colonel Malleson compels us to come to exact con- 
clusions. We rise from his volume with the conviction that, if 
there is one thing more unfair than biography on the basis of 
declamation, it is biography on the basis of compromise. 

After a rapid but artistic sketch of Warren Hastings’s early days, 
Colonel Malleson proceeds to show the official training by which 
his character was built up. The experience which Hastings gained 
as @ junior servant of the Company while Bengal still continued 
under native rule, next during the transition stage with Clive 
and as Resident at Murshidabad, and subsequently as a Member of 
Council under Vansittart, gave him a knowledge of the people, of 
their habits and ways of thought, that qualified him more than 
any man then living to exercise the highest authority in Northern 
India. To this he added, by a fortunate coincidence, the experi- 
ence as 8 Member of Council in Madras, and an insight into the 
affairs of the Southern Presidency, which were destined to serve 
him and his masters in good stead. As Governor of Bengal his 
hard lot was to carry on the Administration without a majority 
in his Council; as Governor-General of India he had to carry it 
on against an avowedly hostile majority. 

Colonel Malleson shows how bitter and how unreasonable was 
their hostility. He proves that the men nominally sent out as 
colleagues to Hastings, and who absolutely dominated his Council 
of five by their three votes, in reality went out to upset his 
Government. One of the three, Francis, was already a detected 
intriguer of the basest sort. The other two conspired with 
him—formed, indeed, a deliberate conspiracy with him— 
to ruin the Governor-General almost from the moment of their 
landing. That conspiracy Hastings defeated by a combination of 
patience, forbearance, and strong confidence in the righteousness 
of his cause such as has seldom been displayed by any man even 
of the British race. Foiled in their own attacks, they allied 
themselves with a Hindu of known bad character to accomplish 
their end. When their native confederate wes charged, not by 
Hastings, but by his own caste and kindred, with forgery, and 
found guilty after a full trial by an impartial tribunal, they 
abandoned their Bengali tool to his fate. They had it in their 
power, as the majority of the Council, to save him. They refused 
to exercise that power. When at length the illness of Hastings, 
and the despondency caused by ill-health, seemed to open up the 
succession to ope of the conspirators, Francis unwittingly dis- 
closed the secret motive which had guided his whole conduct— 
namely, the determination that he, and he alone, should be 
Governor-General of India. 

Much of this has been proved before. Colonel Malleson 
marshals before us the evidence as a whole, and with a scrupulous 
fidelity in detail which will render infamous any writer who 
hereafter shirks the facts. The same may be said with regard to 
each one of the charges brought against Hastings in England on 
the prompting of the treacherous colleague whom he had exposed 
and defeated in Bengal. Of those charges he was acquitted by 
Parliament after a cruelly prolonged trial. Colonel Malleson 
now proves that he must also be acquitted of them after an 
almost unexampled scrutiny of the official documents, which 
record step by step each measure of his Governor-Generalship, 
The presentment may be wanting in the forensic skill of Sir 
James Stephen, and in the dexterous rapier-thrusts of Sir John 
Strachey, in their separate vindications of Warren Hastings. 
For Colonel Malleson deals with the subject neither as a lawyer, 
nor as an administrator, but as an historian. His volume is not 
a defence, but an investigation at once impartial and complete 
of the contemporary records. What amends the nation could 
offer for the cruel wrong done to Warren Hastings in his lifetime 
the House of Commons made, when it rose up as one man and 
uncovered in his presence. What atonement history can render 

for the posthumous misrepresentations of party spirit, and of a 
pictorial Sg genius who sacrificed truth to effect, is rendered 
in this bi 


id not 
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with the history © @ mater abric 0 e y and its 
church, and this is illustrated by excellent pictures of the ruins, 
as they now are and as they formerly existed. Dr. Atkinson has 
done good service by bringing out, clearly and distinctly, the 
strongly marked and yet strangely ignored Danish element in the 
history of Whitby. How significant is the occurrence of the 
name “ Thingwala ” in the very earliest documents in the Abbots’ 
Book! Though Charlton and Young were of course perfectly 
familiar with the reputation of the Dane as a piratical marauder 
and invader, yet, with the evidence before their eyes, they failed 
to notice that he was also a settler. The name of the Cleve- 
jand district might itself have given them a hint, and the 
| existence of a Thingwall alone would have been decisive, even 
without the fact that the first available record of place-names 
shows, on analysis, that five-sixths are Scandinavian and only 
| one-fifth Germanic. The present Bishop of Chester, with many 
other claims to public attention, has become best known to the 
7” world by his erewhile aspiration to be the head of a well-managed 
| It is interesting to find a royal charter that must 
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"Phe mere fact that the memory of Hastings should seem to 
require vindication has‘obscured his actual work. Yet the three 
things that he indubitably did are clear. In the’ first place, 
he created an internal government for the recently acquired 
provinces of Bengal. He found these provinces at the mercy of 
the conquerors. He stepped in between the conquerors and the 
vast population, whom they used as a source of private gain, and 
he raised up an honest administration which secured justice to 
the people of Bengal and a revenue to the Company in England. 
His ioternal reforms gave the death-blow to the detestable race 
of British “ nabobs” : from his time, rapid official fortunes ceased 
in Bengal. During the process of effecting this beneficent change 
he proved that the scheme of Indian Government prescribed by 
partisan ignorance at Westminster was unworkable, and so paved 
the way for the new model which his successor, Lord Cornwallis, 
brought out with him, as the only condition under which he would 
accept the Governor-Generalship. From the disastrous confusion 
which Hastings found in Bengal he evolved a system of district 
administration which endures to this day, and which for honesty 
of intention and for efficiency in working has had no equal in 
the history of the world. 

In the second place, Warren Hastings created a safe frontier for 
the British possessions in Bengal, and laid down the principles of 
that system of frontier protectorates on which the external policy 
of British India still rests. His policy in regard to Oudh and the 
great Native States on his northern borders is the policy which 
Cornwallis and Wellesley carried out around our whole Indian 
frontier. It is the policy which, with suitable modifications, 
regulates our present political relations from Haidarabad in the 
south to Afghanistan in the north, and to the Burmese Hill States 
on the extreme east of British India. In the third place, his keen 
eye pierced through the superficial scene of distraction and 
anarchy, amidst which a score of revolted governors and rising 
independent powers grappled for the disjecta membra of 
the Mughal Empire. He saw that the permanent source of 
danger to our nascent rule lay in the Maratha Confederacy. In 
spite of secret counteraction among his colleagues, and of open 
opposition by his subordinate Governments, in spite of want of 
funds, in spite of the failures and incapacity of some of the officers 
whom he was forced to employ, he triumphed over the public 
enemy in diplomacy and on the field. Here, too, he pointed the 
way to empire; the way which each great Governor-General 
followed for half a century, until the final overthrow of the 
Marathas in 1818 left us masters of India from the Sutlej to 
Cape Comorin. 

The time has gone past to talk of the charges against Warren 
Hastings. This book will constrain historians to direct their 
attention to his services. It forms a fitting continuation of many 
acts of redress which Colonel Malleson has secured for names 
worthy of honour, but done to death by slanderous tongues. 
Throughout all his works he has given one great object lesson— 
the rendering of justice to capable public men as against Govern- 
ments which were misled, or contemporaries who sought their 
own ends in the depreciation of their rivals. His History of 
the French in India cleared the memories of Dupleix and Lally 
from the calumnies poured upon them by the cowardly Govern- 
ment of Louis XV. His monumental work on the Mutiny, 
although, perhaps, written too close to the event to permit of an 
altogether accurate perspective, breathes the same spirit. In his 
Clive, in his Akbar, in his Wellesley, as now in his Hastings, we 
find always as the dominant chord an unalterable resolve to do 
justice to those who have been wrongfully maligned, to strip 
self-seekers of their borrowed plumage, and to make known the 
truth. 


ADVANCED AGRICULTURE. 


Advanced Agriculture. By Henry J. Wenn, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
(Lond.) London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 


ONE upon a time the beneficent Government of these 
islands determined to do something for agriculture. Demo- 
cratic progress, which, for the time, meant a sudden growth of 
the voting power of manufacturing districts, had shifted a heavy 
weight of taxation from the community generally to the land, 
and cultivators were in a parlous state. Something had to be 
done, and the examination system, supposed by the curious to 
have been borrowed from the Chinese, was grafted upon English 
agriculture. They of South Kensington (the mandarins of 
education) drafted syllabuses, and labelled them “ Elementary 
Agriculture,” “ Advanced Agriculture,” “ Agricultural Honours.” 
Fired by an emulation to assist in the saving of English agricul- 
ture, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland instituted 
an examination for a “ Diploma in Agriculture,” and the Royal 
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Agricultural Society of England established Junior and Senioe 
Examinations, The result was a glorious testimony to the 
civilization of China and to the wisdom of her English imitators, 
The examination system grew and prospered ; agricultural 
colleges sprang up in the land; every science and art school j 
the country took up agriculture asa subject, and reaped a he 
of granis from South Kensington. Thus were increased the 
taxation of the country and the burden upon agriculture 

in recent years, another Government conferred the additional 
boon of education by County Councils, also at the ultimate cost 
of the taxpayer. 

For the examination system two things are —pupils 
and books. Our remarks apply only to the Government or 
grant-per-head of passes system; for the simpler needs of the 
Oxford, or modern University system professors and endow. 
ments suffice. 

An annual crop of pupils is supplied by the elementary schools: 
those with brains less distendible earn the elementary grants for 
their teachers, and become, cheerfully, shopboys or clerks. Those 
who capture the higher grants achieve the nobler aim of advange. 
ing agriculture by becoming teachers or grant-earners them. 
selves, and the increase of agricultural education, and of the 
burden of taxation upon agriculture, merrily proceeds. Books 
innumerable are prepared for this ingenious system. One set js 
written by those with a smattering of elementary science, and, 
to lend agricultural flavour, pictures of the common cow, the 
horse, the plongh, and the varieties of drain-pipes are inserted, 
Another set starts with a certain amount of agricultural informs 
tion, and adds to this such details of elementary science as the 
vagaries of examination papers suggest. 

Of such latter, the Advanced Agriculture before us is an ex 
ample. The groundwork isa commendable account of modern 
agricultural practice. Indeed, some of it is excellent. The 
theory and practice of manuring are well treated ; even the prac- 
tical farmer would gain by paying attention to the sections lead- 
ing up to Voelcker’s criteria of utility in the chemical analysis 
of manures, or to Ville’s table of the relation of the dominant 
ingredients in the well-known artificial manures to the needs of 
different crops. As it isnow almost impossible to grow wheat 
at a profit, the formation of permanent pastures is of vast 
practical importance ; and this is excellently treated, although 
we think that Dr. Webb makes an undue concession to a pr- 
vailing fad in’ praising cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata) so highly, 
No doubt it is useful; but it is dangerous to state, without 
qualification, that cocksfoot suits most soils. As Mr. Martin 
Sutton, if we remember aright, was the first to point out, its in- 
troduction ruined many fine pastures on the Chiltern Hills, and, 
from its early and prolific seeding, it is almost ineradicable, The 
information supplied on farm-stock is very good, so far as it goes, 
With careful attention to the pictures of horses, sheep, and 
cattle the student may learn nearly as much as a few half 
holidays spent upon a farm would teach him. 

On the other hand, the few pages on dairying, bee-keeping, 
forestry, fruit-culture, vegetable and animal pests, are hopelessly 
inadequate. At the most they might serve to enable the student 
to score a few marks upon a stray question. Among animal 
pests, for instance, no account is given of tape-worms, round- 
worms, except the stem eel-worm, or flukes; of the insect pests, 
only a few are described, and these without the aid of figures. 

The various sections on the elementary sciences connected 
with agriculture are simply useless. Six to ten pages each on 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Mechanics, Chemistry, and so forth, 
are inadequate even for the purposes of examination. Moreover, 
they abound in errors, and in that worse fault—ingenious dit 
tortion of the truth. Of the positive errors, perhaps the most 
striking is the statement, on p. 124, that the oxygen of arterial 
blood, after having been “somehow or other taken up by the 
cells of the muscles, &c.,” “is replaced in the hemoglobin by 
carbonic-acid gas.” 

A chapter near the end of the book on Meteorology has # 
naive charm of its own. The writer begins in a genial and chatty 
spirit, as of one writing, say, for Tit-Bits:— 

“ As farming, especially with regard to crops, depends 8 
much pen the weather, a few remarks my the sub ect of 
meteorology will not be out of place. e name is derived 
from the Greek the pride of him !], meaning the science 
the atmosphere [and his fall !).” 


In the course of a strenuous effort to impart useful information, 
he ventures upon such statements as the following :— - 


“Mountain chains may either keep off cold or hot winds, 
situations snow 


according to their position. On ex a 
be found to lie 1 , and the blasts will be met 
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“Of the months of the year, January is found to be on an 


the coldest, and Jul warmest. 
ar We find the rainfall vars very much,” 
We do, indeed ! 

“ Dew is the precipitation of moisture without any visible 
 gloud ; indeed, it takes place best on nights when the sky is 
perfectly clear.” 

Indeed, it does! 


“These dark the sun extend 
imit the amount of heat the earth receives. 
storms, &c., are affected, and some relation 
riods and years of famine have (sic) been traced. The sub- 
ject is, however, by no means fully worked out.” 
Again we have the pleasure to be in agreement with the writer. 
The subject is not fully worked out. 

A chapter upon “ Veterinary Science,” “added to render the book 
more suitable for the examination of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland,” is the most ridiculous piece of rubbish 
we have seen. It opens thus:— - 

“ All the functions and actions of the living body are more 
or less due to a stimulus or irritant of a vital character 
plied directly or indirectly, and to maintain a healthy condi- 
tion it is highly necessary that the fluids and solids of the 
body be of a normal standerd. In order to attain this end, 
certain materials called ‘foods’ are required to replace the 
ever-changing matters still going on.” 

After an opening so surprising, we are almost prepared to find 
that the writer believes the spleen to be a “receptacle for the 
blood during the process of digestion”; that flukes in the liver 
are regarded merely as an occasional cause of diarrhea; that a 
large white earthworm occasionally infests the stomach of the 
horse. But the following statements about anthrax deserve 
separate quotation as a type of the confident ignorance of the 
writer :— 

“ Although a disease of the blood, the writer considers it 
more of a dietetic nature, having seen it produced from steeped 
brewer's grains allowed to stand till they had reached the 
acetous state of fermentation. It is also produced by the | 
bacillus, obtained by the fermentation of chopped hay 
from mouldy cotton cakes, more particularly the undecorticated 
variety. He has also seen it arise on certain undrained 
lands. 

All this of a disease which appears in every text-book of bacteri- 
ology as the stock example of a specific disease caused by a specific 
microbe of known structure and history. 

Here we may leave this preposterous book. Its only claim even 
to the attention of abuse is that it is a natural result of the method 
in which the English Government aids agriculture. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


A History o By W. M. Perri, D.O.L. 
Methuen. 1894. 
M* PETRIE’S qualifications for the task he has set himself 
are undoubted. Roughly speaking, he spends half the year 
exploring, and the other half lecturing at University College in 

Gower Street, where he holds the professorship of Egyptology, 
founded by the provisions of the will of the late Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. The present volume is an instalment only of a work 
in six volumes. Three of them are to be written by Mr. Petrie, 
and others by Mr. Milne and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. Books on 
Egypt, when they pretend at all to scientific knowledge, have 
one great peculiarity—they constantly supersede each other. 
What ten years ago was startling in its novelty is now medisval. 
New information is always coming in, and no one, among the 
many at work, has contributed more items to the now lengthened 
list of discoveries than Mr. Petrie. Before he entered the field 
we had to depend on Vyse and Perring for our knowledge of the 
pyramids, or else fall in with the wild absurdities of which Dr. 
Smyth was the chief author. To Mr. Petrie is due the explora- 
tion of San. He identified the pyramid of Seneferu. He found 
the Eighteenth Dynasty paintings of Tel el Amarna. He dis- 
covered the long-forgotten Greek city of Naucratis in the western 
Delta. In short, no one else can have greater claims on our 
attention when he speaks of things Egyptian. 

_In the present book the narrative is carried from prehistoric 
times to the almost equally obscure period of the Sixteenth 
Dynasty. The early part is particularly interesting because it is 
Practically new. A certain amount is guesswork, and can only 
be described as probable, but this element gradually diminishes 
&8 we get on. Mr. Petrie says himself, “ the range of uncertainty 
may be a century in the earlier parts of this volume, diminishing 
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ups to about a generation by the close of the volume,” Mr, 
etrie examines very carefully the lists of early kings. These 
lists are all but one of the same period, that of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The exception belongs to the Eighteenth. The 
conclusion to which the author comes as to their authen- 
ticity leaves it very doubtful. The lists were made by “a 
State chronographer, about three thousand years after date, 
concerning a period of which he had no contemporary material.” 
Mr. Petrie goes at considerable length into the legendary his- 
tory of these early kings as reported by the Ptolemaic writer, 
Manetho. The second king of the Second Dynasty established the 
worship of sacred bulls. Binothris, his successor, brought in the 
female succession ; which probably means that the male line of 
the first king, Menes, having died out, the sons of his female de- 
scendants were permitted to reign. The most important of these 
stories is about Tosorthros, the second king of the Third Dynasty, 
who “ was a great physician, and built a house of hewn stones, and 
forwarded literature.” At this point we approach the confines of 
real history, and the last king of the Third Dynasty left monu- 
ments like those of his successors, who built the pyramids of 
Gizeh. By the way, why does Mr. Petrie follow the ignorant 
French fashion of spelling this name. In the original Arabic it 
is properly Jizeh, but the J becomes a hard G in the Egyptian 
dialect—never Gh. We observe that he gives the correct spelling 
in the index. ; 

The author's working hypothesis, for it can be no more in the 
present state of our knowledge, is that a superior, a ruling race 
came into Egypt about 4500 B.0., by the Kosseyr road to Coptos, 
and, crossing the Nile to Abydus, eventually pushed northward 
to Memphis. “About a century before the Fourth Dynasty they 
consolidated their power ; tools of copper were introduced, work- 
men were organized, and they began to use stone architecture.” 
The firet buildings show their origin in wooden houses.. Mr. 
Petrie avoids entirely anything like picturesque writing; but it 
is impossible, when we think of that vast pile the pyramid of 
Meydoum, the earliest to which anything like a date can be 
given, and the great Sakkara pyramid, which is probably older, 
not to reflect that those ancient kings, worshipped as gods in a 
land where war was unknown, where there was no money, where 
cattle and sheep were sacred, where no rain fell, where an annual 
inundation never failed to set free the tillers of the soil for a 
season to carry out their vast buildings—those kings and their 
people must have spent that ideal pastoral life which gave rise, 
among so many neighbouring nations, to the legends of a golden 
age. We must leave Mr. Petrie on the threshold of authentic 
history. His account of the pyramids is the fullest but most 
succinct that has yet appeared; and we may also call attention 
to his history of that second golden age, the reign of the great 
kings of the Twelfth Dynasiy. 


WANTON VERSE. 
Love Lyrics. By Atan Stanitzpy. London: Gay & Bird. 1894. 
pus book which we take as an example of wanton verse has 

no importance in itself, but it is a convenient specimen of 
an affectation which is coming into vogue among the younger 
men. The Domestic school and the Pastoral school having palled 
a little, an attempt is being made to invent a Decadent school, 
which has never existed, and will never exist, in England, and 
which has never existed in any definite or definable way even in 
France. Our learned critics of poetry tell us nowadays that 
everything in verse which shocks Mrs. Grundy is decadent ; and 
the ambition to shock Mrs. Grundy and be written down a 
decadent has seized upon the juvenile mind with great force. 
Now, while the word decadent has, in France, very little precise 
meaning at all, it has never had any but the most accidental con- 
nexion with the sort of thing which in England shocks Mrs. 
Grundy. Almostall French verse, for the matter of that, would 
distress that lady if she could understand it. The word décadence 
is a purely literary epithet, used to express a certain manner of 
writing, without the slightest reference to subject-matter. How- 
ever, the English mind will probably still cling to its interpreta- 
tion of the French language, and the young persons who painfully 
try to write wanton verse will no doubt still cherish the consoling 
illusion that they are decadents. It is this endeavour which 
seems to us so amusingly typical of the moment, Let it be 
understood that we have no objection to a man writing in any 
way he pleases, so long as we are sure of two things ; first, that the 
man is sincere; secondly, that the verse is good. But it never 
seems to occur to the young Englishman when he first hears of Ver- 
laine, Rimbaud, and the rest, that it is not everyone, fortunately, 
who has the temperament of a Verlaine, or is. gifted to enjoy the 
career of a Rimbaud. Nor does it occur to him that to make a 
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work of art out of such subjects as “Les Amies” or “ Les 
Chercheuses de Poux ” is infinitely more difficult than to render 
more normal sensations. It can be done, as we have seen; but 
not often by any one, and by most people not at all. The rarers 
sensation, the more unlike what has commonly been expressed in 
verse, the greater the difficulty in finding for it its exact expres- 
sion. Obscure, elusive at all events, in itself, it demands a 
singularly precise mental realization first of all, and then an 
exquisite sensitiveness in the invention of a new form, or the 
adaptation of an old one, precisely suited to convey it to the 
average intelligence. Now here is Mr. Alan Stanley, in his 
“ Night Club and a Valse,” with his “mouth upon the mouth” 
of the lady he is dancing with—a position not quite common, 
we should imagine, even in the night clubs, and certainly some- 
what difficult to retain if his partner may be supposed to respond 
to the invitation 
more 


Come, once 

Let us glide swiftly o’er the polished floor 

To the mad music of the Toréador. 
Again, Mr. Alan Stanley tells us how 

I looked into my glass last night 

To trace my beauty there, 

How wan I seemed by candlelight, 

; I who had been so fair. 

“ Instead of which” he discovered that his eyes were “ seared 
with sin,” whatever that may mean. He also tells us how he sat 
at a café, in Marseilles, with some one who looked at him “o'er 
the half-filled glass of your absinthe dim.” This was in the late 
afternoon. By evening the absinthe had proved so effective that 
“ your flower-like head sunk down on my breast”; bat whether 


this, too, happened on the Cannebidre, and whether the neigh-_ 


bours imputed it to absinthe, or,as Mr. Alan Stanley does, to love, 
we are not told. Further, Mr. Alan Stanley addresses these 
incoherent remarks to a boy bathing :— 
ing of the Sea, triumphant 
Natore itself made thrall 
To God’s white work without alloy 
On whom no stain doth fall. 
Gaze on him, slender, fair, and tall, 
And on the yearning sea 
Who deigns to creep and cling, and crawl, 
His worshipper to be. 
In such pieces as these we can trace no sincerity, no real feel- 
ing ; and we certainly cannot commend them as works of art. 
They impress one merely as a feeble attempt to live up to a 
ridiculous ideal. Certain people, who happened to be somewhat 
morbid and unbalanced, had written successfully about the 
sensations which they had really had; therefore, it appears, we 
must all try to be as morbid as we can, and write flounderingly 
‘about the sensations which we have not had. That is the latest 
theory in poetics, and Mr. Alan Stanley happens to be the latest 
exponent of the theory. If these inquiring minds could but see 
that a poem is not in the least a better poem because it conveys 
a suggestion of impropriety ; that the Waterloo Club is not in the 
least a more inspired or inspiring mi/iew than a harvest field, and 
much more difficult to write about poetically ; and that all one’s 
good intentions after naughtiness will profit nothing in the final 
judgment of one’s verse as verse! “1 have met many of these 
rattles, that made a noyse and buz’de. They had their humme, 
and no more,” 


. THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 

A History of the Art of Bookbinding, with seme Account of the 
Books of the Ancients, Edited by W. Satr erat he 
F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1894. 


IT* the year 1835 a diminutive book of some two hundred pages 
was published at London with the title, Bibliopegia; or, 
the Art of Bookbinding in all its Branches, by John Andrews 
Arnett. The book contained a plain and trustworthy account 
of the bookbinder’s craft as it was then practised in England. 
Two years later, in 1837, another work by the same writer, An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the Art of Bookbinding, 
from the Times of the Greeks and Romans to the Present Day, 
interspersed with Bibliographical References to Men and Books of 
all Ages and Countries, was issued by the publisher of the former 
work. This little book, which was scarcely larger than the 
- Bibliopegia, contained the first attempt made in this country to 
render the history of bookbinding a distinct study, independent 
of the history of manuscripts and printed books, with which it 
had hitherto been associated in the works of Dibdin and Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, It had all the faults which must needs attend 
the first essay in e study of which little was understood, and for 
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which the materials were neither abundant nor easily accessible - 
it contained, however, some interesting particulars about the 
English binders of that time, and the gratitude of every student 
of bookbinding is due to the man who thus attempted to jn. 
augurate its study. The author of these little books was Joby 
Hannett (the name which appeared on their titlepages being 4 
pseudonym), a practical printer and bookbinder, who, having 
passed some years of his life in the publishing house of 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., retired on account of failing 
health to the town of Henley-in-Arden, where in 1844 he 
commenced business as a printer, bookbinder, stationer, and post- 
master. He died in 1893, being then in his ninetieth year, 
Between the years 1837 and 1865 these two little books passed 
through six editions ; and the work which we are now reviewing 
is based upon the Inquiry. “At Mr. Hannett’s request,” its 
editor tells us, “ I undertook to revise, rearrange, and rewrite hig 
treatise, so that this history is practically a new one.” 

We.regrat. that we are not able to speak of Mr. Brassington’s 
work with the respect with which we speak of its original. He 
would have done well to have avoided certain faults, which were 
excusable in Mr. Hannett’s book, but which are not equally par- 
donable in Mr. Brassington’s case. Not content with giving an 
account of the European forms of books and bookbindings from 
Greek and Roman times to the present day, he must needs begin 
with “the earliest records of prehistoric man,” and after describ- 
ing Babylonian and Assyrian books, pass on to the books and 
records of the ancient Egyptians, Now it is improbable that a 
single writer, proceeding upon a plan which requires so vast an 
extent of knowledge, and which embraces such a diversity of 
studies as this does, should produce, at the best, more than a good 
popular book ; and this, precisely, is the utmost that we are able 
to allow of Mr. Brassington’s work. To the student of historical 
bindings there is little to commend itself in the book. The 
opening chapters are essentially of a popular nature ; their writer 
appears to have read his authorities with care, rather than with 
any special knowledge; and, what is much to Mr. Brassington’s 
credit, he invariably gives his authority for his statements. He 
is at his best in the chapters dealing with medisval bindings ; for 
here his information is more copious, and his illustrations often 
more reliable than in the other parts of his work. In many cases 
his illustrations are wretchedly bad ; the diagram of the binding 
of St. Cuthbert’s Gospels, now at Stonyhurst College, for 
example, is a mere parody of the original, and worse 
than useless, as any one may see by comparing it for a 
moment with the photographic plate of the same binding 
prefixed to Miss Prideaux’s Historical Sketch. In his account of 
gold-tooled and other modern European bindings Mr. Brassington 
writes with singular inadequacy. We observe that his preface 
is dated 1893, and we can only conclude that his book was already 
in the press before a work of great importance dealing with 
the history of French binders and bindings had appeared ; we 
allude to M. Thoinan’s volume, Les Relieurs Frangais (Paris, 
1893). Had Mr. Brassington read this work, as he ought to have 
done, he would not have quoted Mr. Quaritch in speaking of the 
binder Le Gascon, nor M. Bouchot in speaking of the gilder 
Pigoreau. The monograph on “ Bookbinding in France,” by 
Mr. W. Y. Fletcher, of the British Museum, in the number of 
the Portfolio for October last, contains an excellent résumé, not 
only of M. Thoinan’s researches, but also of the best that had 
been previously written upon this subject; and the illustrations 
which accompany Mr. Fletcher's Paper are also most excellent. 
This monograph is the best criticism of Mr. Brassington’s chapter 
on French Bindings, and of the illustrations which accompany his 
remarks, The chapter on English Royal Binding is equally 
deficient and equally mislecding in places. Thus we are told 
that James I., on coming to the English throne, “ appointed 
Robert Barker and John Norton his bookbinders.” Had Mr. 
Brassington turned to the chapter on English Bindings, in Mr. 
H. P. Horne’s Essay in the History of Gold-tooled Bindings, he 
would have learned that James appointed, not Robert Barker 
and John Norton his binders, but John and Abraham Bateman, 
at a yearly fee of 6/.,0n May 3, 1604; and he would have also 
learned under what circumstances Barker and Norton supplied 
bindings for the Royal service. Then, Samuel Mearne is dis- 
missed in a brief sentence. His son, Charles Mearne, is not even 
mentioned ; nor are the earlier binders, Francis Bowman and R. 
Royston. It would be easy to enumerate many instances of this 
kind; but it would be pedantic to do so, for it is impossible to 
regard Mr. Brassington’s volume as other than a popular book. 
As such, it has its merits; and even the student may occasionally 
find in it some passages of interest. 
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acts OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF ENGLAND. 


Privy Council of England. New Series. Vol. IX. 
ap. 1575-1577: Edited by Dasent, M.A. 
London : blished by the authority of the Lords Commis- 

Her Majesty’s Treasury and the Master of the 


sioners 
Rolls. 1894 
is to be regretted that a greater number of the volumes re- 
ails ts our public records, which have been issued under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, have not been compiled 
more or less, according to their nature, upon the plan of the new 
series of the Privy Council Acts, in which the original documents 
inted at length, with the orthography of the manuscript. 
We doubt whether it would not, in the first instance, have cost 
Jess to have printed the text of original documents in this way, 
than to have given the lengthy abstracts which we frequently 
find in the Calendars of our State Papers, domestic and foreign. 
In the one case, a document has to be merely transcribed and in- 
dexed;.in the other, it has to be read, if not translated, by an 
who, before he can write an abstract of it, has to form an 
estimate of its importance, and decide what is to be retained and 
what is to be omitted. Obviously, there are grave objections to 
he raised against such a course—the unwieldy bulk of so many 
volumes, the less popular nature of a vast collection of original 
documents often in obsolete language: but where else can the 
final solution of this question be found? The real student of 
history will never be satisfied with another scholar’s abstract of 
s document. Nothing less than its actual text can possibly 
satisfy him; and especially will this be so if the abstract be in 
English, and its original in Latin, or some other foreign tongue. 
And, again, who is able to decide what portion of a document 
can be properly omitted in a general Calendar of State Papers ? 
Who can tell whether some apparently trivial or worthless 
icular, when brought into a new connexion, may not prove 
the missing link in the chain of an important argument? Those 
who have made much research among original records, especially 
for the purposes of particular history, will know that such a case 
is not infrequent ; and, moreover, what may signify little to one 
writer, may signify very much to another. 

It is of passages of this kind that the volume of Privy Council 
Acts now before us largely consists: brief passages, for the most 
part, setting forth some particular circumstance which may pos- 
sibly prove of the greatest value to the historian when brought 
into some new connexion, but which, detached as we here find 
them, often seem to possess but little value. In dealing with a 
document of this nature, there is but one satisfactory course to 
be adopted, and that is to give its text at length. This has been 
done in the present instance, with the same admirable result as 
in the earlier volumes of the series. The introduction is brief 
and explicit, and the index is copious. 

“The period covered by this volume,” its editor points out, 
“coincides very nearly with the term of Sir Henry Sidney's last 
administration in Ireland.” On “the last of Julye, 1575,” we 
find Sir H. Sidney “appointed to be Deputie of her Highnes’ 
realm of Ireland,” and sworn one of the Privy Council; while 
the entries which relate to him in this office, and to Irish affairs 
in general, are among the most important in a volume of which 
the contents are so miscellaneous that it is impossible here even 
toenumerate them. Elizabeth's relations with the Low Coun- 
tries; the harassment by the Dutch of English merchantmen in 
the Channel ; the restriction of exports and imports; the deten- 
tion of Dr, Feckenham, the late Abbot of Westminster, and of other 
recusants ; the repair of the roads and bridges, which had for- 
merly been kept up by the religious houses; the defalcations of 
Sir Valentine Browne, late Treasurer of Berwick, may be cited 
ss sufficient to indicate their nature. Of Jess moment in their 
day, but not of less interest to us, are the entries of various 
Warrants to the Treasurer of the Chamber to pay to “the Master 
of the Children of Windesour,” “ Sebastian, Master of the Children 
of Powles,” “the children of the Chapell,” “the Lord Chamber- 
laines players,” “Richard Mouncaster,” “ Lawrence Dutton and 
John Dutton, plaiers and servauntes to thearle of Warwicke,” 
and “thearle of Leicester's” and “thearle of Sussex’ plaiers,” 
sums varying from 6/. 138. 4d. to 10d. for plays presented “ before 
her Majestie.” The names of the plays are, unfortunately, not 
recorded. Then we have more than one allusion to the Queen’s 
favourite sport of bear-baiting ; of payments made to “ Thomas 
Bowes, Master of the Games of Paris Garden, for bringing the 
same game before her Majestie.” But, perhaps, of the greatest 
interest of all are the entries touching “a voiadge taken in hand 
by Marten Furbussher for discoverie of sum partes of the worlde 
uoknowen.” 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Werde zum Weib. Roman von Ipa Bor-Ep, 2 vols. Dresden 
und Leipzig: Carl Reiszner. 

Erinnerungen von Ludolf Ursleu dem Jiingeren. Roman von 
Ricarpa Belin, Wilhelm Herz. 

Die Geschichte einer Trennung. Roman von J. Niemann. Dresden 
und Leipzig: Carl Reiszner. 

Eine Dichterliebe. Erzihlung von Rurpotr von GorrscHatt. 
Dresden und Leipzig. 

Der Kaplan, Roman von Hewnwxine Jensen. Rechtmiissige 
Ubersetzung aus dem Dinischen. Leipzig: Carl Reiszner. 

Feindliche Méchte. Von Wituetm Gotpsmipt. Roitzsch: Otto 
Roak & Co. 

Theuer erkauft. Schauspiel von WituELM Roitzsch : 
Otto Roak & Co. 

Die neue Siindfluth, Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, Von 
Gorpsmipt. Roitzsch: Otto Roak & Co. 

Ausgewihite Gedichte von Robert Browning. Uebersetzt von 
Epuvunp Ruste. Bremen: Heinsius Nachfolger. 

Sch uer, ein Beitrag sur Psychologie der Met Von 

UDOLF Wellmanusche Buchhandlung. 

Ein Band der Geister. Entwurf einer Philosophie in Briefen. 
Von Dr. Heryricn Romunpt. Leipzig: C.G. Naumann. 

Ueber Lesen und Bildung. Von Anton G. Scniwpacu. Graz: 
Leuschner und Lubensky. 

Maria Stuart und der Tod Darnley's, Von Dr. H. Fonrst, 
Archivar. Bonn: Habicht’sche Buchhandlung. 

Ueber die Entwickelung der australischen Ei: 

Von Dr. Morrrz Kaypr. Berlin: Hans Mamroth. 

Die Rennfrage im Hause der Abgeordneten des dsterreichischen 
Reichsrathes, Von Ricnarp Hemine. Glasgow: F, 
Bauermeister. 

Arbeitspferd gegen Spielpferd. Von Dr.M. Witcxens. Glasgow : 
F. Bauermeister. 

Altceltischer Sprachschatz, Von A.rrep Horner. Leipzig: 
B. G. Leubner. 

C. Julit Cesaris Bellum Gallicum. Recensuit 
struxit Henricus Mrvset. Berlin: Weber. 

Te characters in Werde zum Weib disport themselves in two 
sections of Berlin society, the bureau- and plutocratic. There 

are flashes of humour in the author’s view of the former, which 
would have been more frequent had the dureaucratie been de- 
picted from the in- instead of from the outside, while the rich 
bourgeoisie, with its sprinkling of literary and artistic per- 
sonalities, is evidently drawn from life. “I will just show you 
the clichés from which each group is modelled,” says the author 
in the words of one of her favourite personages, a fair and 
tragically-minded novelist. Here is one of them :—“ You see 
that portly lady with the intelligent Oriental features and 
diamonds in her hair ?” says Marie-Louise Sandbach to a young 
bureaucrate, whom she is piloting through the mazes of a party 
“ not in his set.” ‘ No, I mean that one—not the one on whom 
your eye rests—I mean the one in the raspberry-plush gown, 
That is Frau Commerzienrath Seligmann. She speaks six living 
languages, has a fine library, and an ever-open hand and house 
for young Uittérateurs, That her sisters, cousins, and aunts have 
each another sport (Berlinese for fad)—one for painting and 
pictures, one for philosophy, a third for political economy and 
fashionable benevolence—is a mere detail. They are all of 
dazzling culture.” “Have they any heart?” queries Eugen 
Hesberg. “Oh yes—for each other.” She adds, after other 
equally vivid sketches, “ There is not the same stability here as 
in your set, for these people are more or less their own masters ; 
neither official etiquette nor subserviency obliges them to consort 
with persons whom for choice they would avoid. So that the 
scene, often shifting, is kaleidoscopic.” All these people meet in 
the palatial house of a hospitable publisher, against which, 
strange to say, the author has no complaint save that it contains 
too many Eastern hangings, statues, paintings, first proofs, truffles, 
and other refinements of an effete civilization. Herr Alling’s house 
must, in truth, have been a little over-decorated, for we meet with 
an admirer of his daughter “posed” in a fetching attitude “against 
a pillar which bore ‘The Rape of the Sabines’” in the cosy 
corner of a modern drawing-room. The electric light shed 
its unholy gleams over a tangle of exotic flowers and French 
gowns, as they are made in Paris for exportation and worn 
by the still beautiful Frau Alling, her more beautiful and 
“emancipated” daughter, and their friends. All these people 
were living in Sardanapalesque content, when to them appeared 
the most unalloyed prig we remember to have met in or out of 
fiction. Eugen Hesberg lectures his mother, a repellant old lady ; 
his landlady, a down-trodden one—who, by the way, is always clad 
in “ stout,” a material not usually worn outside by landladies—his 
fair literary friend and the d/asée object of his adoration. 
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ladies cherish an unreasoning affection for him, which varies in 
intensity according to the length of his lectures and the direct- 
ness of his personal remarks. But Manuela Alling refuses to 
yield to these exceptional conversational charms until, at a 
dinner-party, having declared herself to be “ein ganzer fin-de- 
sidcle Mensch,” he rebukes her in several pages of Nordau, with 
the wit carefully expunged. From that moment the brilliant 
butterfly becomes a “serious” character, worthy of the happiness 
that is in store for her in the last chapter, and everything is for 
the best in the best of all worlds, 

The Memories of Ludolf Ursieu, a retrospective novel, written 
in the first person singular, which affects in form, diction, and 
atmosphere the manner of the early part of the century, might 
be the contemporary of the Confessions of a Beautiful Soul, but 
for a wholly modern tendency to superabundance of psychic de- 
tail combined with great vigour of characterization. Ursleu 
himself, the supposed writer of this weirdly attractive story, is 
but the impassioned spectator of a family drama in which his 
sister Galeide and his cousin Ezard were the chief, his parents, 
‘uncles, cousins, and dependants, the minor actors. That none 
ire unimportant, not even the maternal grandfather Oelethurm, nor 
the governess Lucie, nor the latter's foreign relatives, is the weak 
point in a work remarkable for power. Yet so living are they all 
that, having known them, there is hardly one we should have 
the courage to relegate to hie or her proper place in the crowd, 
althongh =o crowd 1s needed for the presentment of the clash of 
duty with fate and circumstance, of God-like resistance and 
human surrender, of the impersonal breath that whispers, like a 
phantom Mephistopheles, of the futility of it all. 

Die Geschichte einer Trennung tells of the separation of Pastor 
Kramer and his wife, from mental incompatibility. A walk in 
the summer fields, and the distant view of the sleepy town, the 
aspect of flowers and trees, made of Luise Kramey a pantheistico- 
lyrieal philosopher; while her husband’s sermons and a picture 
of the Resurrection after the early Italian masters drove her to 
Agnosticism. Kramer is a fine type of the learned, and withal 
conscientious, priest to whom form and symbol are the necessary 
expression of an idea too high to find adequate expression in 
mere words. It is well imagined that his wife’s desertion should 
develop his latent asceticiem, turn his talent to genius, and his 
homely word to the burning rhetoric that sways crowds; so that 
when the woman who had “ vindicated her personality,” touched 
with pity for his loneliness, was willing to return to him, he 
could renounce her love, and leave her to her coveted liberty ; for 
“the Church had become to him as a wife and the congregation 
as a family.” 

Herr von Gottschall’s Dichterliebe is a prettily told episode of 
Schiller’s youth, of which the scene is laid in Dresden. But the 
novelist is yet unborn who can take a great poet for the central 

figure of his tale without injury to both, 

’ The demon-curate, a new variety of this havoc-making genus, 

has his habitat in Denmark. Herr Jensen’s Kaplan, the son of 
a bishop, a worldling torn by the desire for preferment and the 
desire to be honest, as far as in him lies, takes refuge and seeks for 
moral support in fanaticism, He is the disorganizer of the simple 
village society, into which he has fallen like a bomb, the death of 
his rector, the cause of one woman’s madness and of another's 
suicide. He might as well have had the evil eye as have been 
burdened with so many good intentions. The book, which is 
well translated, has the attraction of local colour. 

Feindliche Michte is more a grim collection of silhouettes 
(some of them strangely pathetic) taken from the mixed German 
and Russian populace of St. Petersburg than a novel. It is so 
faulty in construction as to leave the reader—especially the 
average novel-reader—with a combined sense of its incoherence, 
the author's insight and wide human sympathy, and his power to 
do better. He does, in fact,do better in a drama of Labour and 
Capital, entitled Theuer erkauft, and in a tragedy, Die neue Siind- 
Jluth, to be enacted in that stage which a great playwright 
declared to exist “in every man’s brain,” rather than on any 
boards we wot of; and the motto it bears on its title-page is: 
“ Ye are bought with a price ; be not ye the servants of men,” 

“ While Tennyson is a name familiar to every German,” says 
the author of some admirable translations from Browning, Brown- 
ing is comparatively unknown. The explanation of this fact is to 
be sought in the diverse idiosyncracies of these poets; “ while 
Tennyson is a temperament allied to that of Emanuel Geibel, 
Browning bas many traits in common with Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer.” Herr Ruete, with a keen appreciation of the English 
oet’s “ deep insight into the human heart, passionate vigour of 
perception, thought, and observation, his intuitive powers and 
terseness of expression,” comments upon his dramatic efforts as 
failures, although so many of his poems excel in dramatic quali- 
ties. The narrow margin of this selection excludes the longer 
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works, but it is a representative one, giving the best, 

Fra Lippo Lippi and Andrea del Sarto, some to which all 
has been taken on account of ruggedness of execution or involved 
expression, some in which the philosopher obscures the poet, and 
two dramas, On a Balcony and Ottima, from Pippa Passes. 

Herr Rudolf Lehmann contributes to the psychology of mets. 
physics a monograph on Schopenhauer, divided into four parts :~ 
I, “ Personality and Philosophy ” ; IL. “Romanticism and Nation. 
alism”; ITI. “Monism and Ethics”; IV. containing a masterly 
and lucid summary of Schopenhauer’s method—and Dr, Hein. 
rich Romundt a whole “Scheme of Philosophy in Letters” 
Herr Anton Schénbach a fourth, considerably enlarged, edition 
of his Ueber Lesen und Bildung, which was first published about 
a year ago. Essays IV. and V., on “ Realism in Modern German 
Literature,” now appear for the first time, and are given as an 
example of “ positive criticism.” We propose, space permitting, 
to review them in a future article. 

We have also to acknowledge Dr. H. Forst’s Maria Stuart 
und der Tod Darnity’s, in which he exonerates Murray and 
Morton, and convicts Huntly, Argyle, Archbishop Hamilton, and 
Lethington and the Queen of complicity in the murder of 
Darnley ; a work of Dr. Moritz Kandt’s on Australian Railway 
Policy, and on the problem of railway policy in general in theory 
and practice; a pamphlet on the Racing Question in the Aus 
trian Lower House, by Major Heming ; another on Labour versus 
Racehorse, by Professor Wilckens; the fifth number [cinum— 
-diasto-s| of the Altceltischer Sprachschatz; and Cwsar’s Gallic 
Wars (Libri VIL, A. Hirtii Liber VIII.), with a preface by the 
editor, Herr H. Meusel. 


CELT AND PICT. 


Cours de Littérature Celtique. Par H. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLR, 
Membre de l'Institut. Tome vii. Etudes sur le Droit 
Celtique. Tomei. Pp. 388, xx. Paris: Thorins. 
FRENCHMAN is nothing if not a patriot, so M. d’Arbois 

de Jubainville has pangs of embarrassment in his preface :~ 


‘Voici comment. La conclusion & laquelle j‘arrive est que 
la conquéte de la Gaule par les Romans a donné a notre pa' 
le bienfait d’une civilisation infiniment supérieure 4 la civil 
sation celtique. Je ne parlerai pas des arts et de la littéra- 
ture; de lasculpture grecque, par exemple, introduite dans une 
région de l'Europe oa n’avait aucune notion des régles les 
plus élémentaires du dessin. Je ne dirai rien des habitations 
construites en pierres et mortier ]4 ot les maisons les plus 
riches étaient bities 2n bois, rien des chefs-d’ceuvre de la 
poésie et de I’éloquence grecque et romaine étudiés par une 
Jeunesse dont les ancétres ne connaissaient que des composi- 
tions analogues & l'épopée irlandaise du roi Conchobar et du 
héros Caichulainn. Tout cela n’est que l’accessoire d'une 
civilisation. C’est & Rome que nous devons le principe 
fondamental de la nétre: Nul n’a le droit de se faire justice a 
soi-méme ; quiconque croit avoir & se plaindre d’an autre, doit 
demander justice au magistrat. Rome a délivré la Gaule du 
fléau de la guerre privée. En méme temps, elle a brisé sur 
notre sol le joug imposé & l’immense majorité des habitants 

une féodalité oppressive dont les excds dépassaient les abus 
foot odieux de cet ancien régime que la Révolution frangaise 
& renversé.” 

This apology would seem to imply readers tracing their lineal 
descent back to the unfortunate Vercingetorix and other 
illustrious Gauls; but M. d’A. de Jubainville has elsewhere 
shown already that the Gauls formed at most a comparatively 
small ruling class, and there can hardly be any doubt that the 
French of to-day are neither Gauls nor Franks to any extent 
worth speaking of, but the descendants of the native race or races 
which the Gauls found in possession of the soil. At any rate, 
that is the view which recent research in ethnology inclines one 
to take—namely, that the French nation is in the main nation 
of mixed Ligurian and Iberian descent. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the aboriginal races of the British Isles, when the Celts 
arrived, were much the same as, and closely akin to, the 
aboriginal peoples whom they found in Gaul. This assumption 
has an important bearing on the reasoning in this volume, as the 
author assumes, every now and then, that we may expect @ Te 
semblance between the laws and customs of Gaul and those of 
ancient Ireland. 

Thus both in Gaul and in Ireland there must have been 6 
conquered race and a conquering race; but our author eays very 
little of this state of things as regards Gaul, and nothing, so far 
as we can can call to mind, as regards it in Ireland. In the 
case of the latter country this question involves that of the 
origin of the Picts, which divides the Celtists of the present day 
into two camps, some believing the Picte both in Ireland and 
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Seotland to have been non-Aryan while most old- 
fashioned peter maintain that the Picts were Aryans and Celts. 
The late Dr. Skene, of Edinburgh, used to teach that the Picts 
were Celts of the Gaelic branch; but since then the still more 
unlikely view has been advanced that the Picts were a kind of 

ons claiming connexion with the Welsh. Now the Picts 
came doubtless under the influence, in Britain, of both Gaels 
god Brythons, and borrowed, linguistically speaking, from 
poth; but to argue from the Pictish words borrowed from 
those two sources that the Picts were either Gaels or 
Welshmen would be about as conclusive as to argue from 
the Latin or French words in English that the English 
people are either Italians or Frenchmen. The correct procedure 
would be to fix on specimens of English which are neither Latin 
nor French, and inquire as to their origin, and to decide accord- 
ingly. Similarly, there is a tertium quid in the case of Pictish, 
and it is represented by certain inscriptions which those who 
regard the Picts as Celts have been challenged to explain as 
Gaelic or Brythonic, or even Aryan of any kind. Those who 
maintain that the Picts were not Aryans have lately found a 
stalwart recruit in Professor Zimmer, of Greifswald, who has 
recently written, in the Zeitschrift fiir Rechtageschichte, a con- 
yineing and instructive article on the Pictish Mutterrecht, and its 
pearing on the history and archeology of the Aryan family of 
nations. He finds in the Pictish inscriptions, beneath a thin 
Gaelic covering, a non-Celtic, non-Aryan substratum, on which 
Professor Rhys was, as he thinks, warranted in laying stress. 
What he has brought together about the Pictish family will 
render it expedient for M. d’A. de Jubainville to return to his 
study of the position of woman in ancient Ireland, and to read 
again what he has said on the subject, for instance, of the mar- 
riages for twelve months in that country. 


We are not sure what view M. d’A. de Jubainville takes of the 
Pictish question at present ; but it is one of importance in cunsider- 
ing the laws of ancient Ireland. For it must make a difference 
whether those laws were evolved by a people solely for itself or 
by a race ruling over non-Aryans. The latter alternative seems 
to find an echo in the Irish ceremony observed in taking posses- 
sion of another's land. The author's account of it is one of the 
most interesting portions of the volume, and we give it in his 
own words :— 

“L’acte appelé tellach se présente sous la forme d’une occu- 
pation militaire et violente. Quand le saisissant veut 
ceéder 4 cet acte pour la premiére fois, il améne avec lui beta 
chevaux sous le joug et attelés A un char. Un vieux texte de 
droit versifié appelle ces chevaux mairc, c'est le nom par lequel 
aux temps antiques les Celtes et les Germains désignaient les 
chevaux attelés au char du guerrier. Dans le texte que nous 
citons et qui ne remonte pas & la période héroique de l'histoire 
de l’Irlande, le char des guerriers n’est pas exigé; un i 
char de culture peut satisfaire aux prescriptions de la loi, mais 
on doit considérer comme certain qu’é Yorigine l’acte sym- 
bolique de l’occupation d’immeubles par le saisissant s’accom- 
plissait du haut du char de guerre. saisissant, donc, tient 
& la main deux chevaux. Ces deux chevaux sont sous le joug 
et trainentun char. Sous les yeux d’un témoin, d’un homme 
ae le saisissant franchit avec ses chevaux le 

qui clét la propriété, puis il s’arréte sans les dételer. 
Alors, élevant la voix, il demande qu’on lui fasse droit selon 
la loi, s’il y a justice.” 


The comparative method followed by M. d’A. de Jubainville in 
this work has, as already hinted, to be accepted with caution, and 
even so only where its conclusions do not contradict the testi- 
mony of antiquity. When that is the case it becomes a question, 
whether one is to believe Caesar, for instance, or the student who 
considers Cesar to have blundered or received misleading in- 
formation. We can make ourselves best understood by giving 
an instance, and we select Casar’s statement that Gaulish fathers 
would not allow their sons to approach them in public until they 
were fit to take arms. His exact words ran thus :— 

“In reliquis vite institutis hoc fere ab reliquis differunt, 
sustinere possin se non patiuntur, filiumque 

uerili state in’ pablico in conspectu one 
t. 


On this M. d’A. de Jubainville remarks that it has been con- 
cluded that the text here quoted means that, among the Gauls, 
the suns remained in the charge of the women until they came of 
age, and he characterizes it as an error :— 

“C'est une erreur contre laquelle 
irlandaise, et cette coutume celtique, dont un débris semble 
. persister chez nous sous la forme de l’internat, a été reconnue 
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tout récemment chez les populatiops du Caucase M, 
Kovalewsky.” 
Then he quotes a very curious account given by Kovalevsky of 
the atalykat, which it is highly interesting to compare with Irish 
fosterage ; but this helps in no way to prove that kind of fosterage 
to have been Celtic in a wider sense, if that is what M. d’A. de 
Jubainville means by calling it Ir/andaise and Celtique in the 
same breath. The usual interpretation of Casar’s words, which 
is rejected hy our author, seems to allow them their natural 
meaning, and we fail to see that the protest which the Irish 
custom is alleged to form is of much avail. The institutions of 
Gauls and Gaels may have coincided in most things, but it does 
not follow that they coincided in all, as will be gathered from a 
rough analysis of the composition of these peoples respectively. Thus 
a Gaulish community may be said to have consisted of a ruling 
class of Gauls (G),asubjugated Aryan element which weshould call 
Celtican, and M. d’A. de Jubainville has termed Ligurian (L), and 
an aboriginal non-Aryan population (r) which had been subdued 
first by the Celtican or Ligurian Aryans. This last (7) is an un- 
known quantity, and may have been of one or more origins in 
point of race, but we shall suppose it of the same composition in 
Treland ; and in that country we have it ruled over by a Celtican 
or Ligurian race (L), there being there no Gaulish element (G), 
certainly to no considerable extent, as is proved by the Celtic 
language of the country being now Gaelic and not Welsh. Thus, 
of three elements G, L, x present in Gaul, one of the two most 
important from the point of view of laws and institutions, is 
found to have been absent in Ireland, where its place of pre-emi- 
nence is occupied by the one relegated to the second place in Gaul. 
So far, then, we are not forced to suppose Celtic customs in Gaul 
and ancient Ireland to have been the same in all respects, espe- 
cially as the Aryan elements G and L appear to us to have been 
distinct from a very remote period. 

There is, however, a portion of the British Isles where the 
people consisted of the three component parts, G, L, and 2, as in 
Gaul, and that is Wales. What, then, has Wales to say on the 
question between Julius Cesar and M. d’A. de Jubainville, if it 
has anything ? The second volume of the Welsh Laws (published 
in 1841) contains the so-called Triads of the social and federate 
States, and one of them defines a man’s parents as his father, his 
grandfather, and great-grandfather. Those Triads are of very 
uncertain date and authority, while the word used in the text 
affords evidence of an undoubtedly genuine nature, and reaching 
probably far back. It is rhieni, which now means one’s parents, 
one’s father and mother: so it has been sometimes supposed 
to be a sort of Welsh equivalent of regentes; but there is a 
phonetic difficulty in the way, and the word seems to be derived 
regularly from rhian, “a lady or matron.’ So rhieni would seem 
to have literally meant the ladies or the matrons, and to imply a 
time when they had charge of the children, whether boys or 
girls. This, then, so far as it goes, inclines one to accept Ceesar’s 
statement as having some foundation in fact. Welsh custom, 
like the Germanic, regarded a son as of age when he had com- 
pleted fourteen, so we find in Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur several 
instances of youths being knighted at that age, such as Sir Bors’s 
son Helyn le Blanck and Galahad himself. The latter is brought 
to Sir Lancelot for that purpose, not by men, but by the nuns 
who had reared him: “ Sire, sayd they alle, we brynge you here 
thys child, the whiche we have nourished, and we praye yow to 
make hym a knyght.” In Ireland, on the other hand, the sons 
and daughters of the nobility were usually taught by the Druids. 
Let us add that they used to have their names given them also 
by the Druids, and that in none of the cases which we can recall 
was the name in accordance with the Aryan system of personal 
nomenclature. This also raises a difficult question of race, 
which M. d’A. de Jubainville avoids. 

We have said enough to show that M. d’A. de Jubainville’smethod 
of comparative study of Gaulish and Irish institutions has its 
weak side, and that the weakness is all the more dangerous from 
its being concealed by the author's avoiding questions of race 
and ethnology. We do not blame him in the least for not dis- 
posing of them—we do not know of anybody who could ; but it 
would be better to have called attention to them, so that the 
reader might be on his guard. We have left ourselves no space 
to devote to the merits of the work; but, so far as our lack of 
competence enables us to pronounce on the treatment of the more 

purely legal details in the volume, we may say that a good deal has 
already appeared from time to time in various French periodical 
publications, and that the rest proves the author to have worked 
with his usual industry and learning. 
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THE HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 

Histories—A_ Hist Lancashire. By 

Stock. 
-“ compress the history of a county into a volume of three 
hundred pages is not an easy task, and there are special 
difficulties in the way when an attempt is made to treat Lancashire 
in this compendious fashion. For whilst its importance belongs 
toa quite modern period, Lancashire touches the general history of 
the country in the past in an interesting fashion at many points, 
and, by reason of its palatine character and special institutions, 
differs from the other English shires. The presence in every 
Government of a “Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster” is one 
visible and outward sign of this. If Colonel Fishwick has not 
wholly succeeded, it may frankly be said that it is because the 
task is almost, if not entirely, impossible. He is a competent 
and laborious antiquary ; he is accustomed to research; he has 
already made important contributions to local history ; and he 
is familiar with the immense mass of material that is available 
for the Lancashire historian. These are considerable qualifica- 
tions, and, unless some one arises who can deal with the story 
of the county as freshly and vividly as Mr. J. R. Green has 
. dealt with the history of the English people, we do not 
expect to see a better brief history of Lancashire than the 
present volume. There are, however, considerable drawbacks. 
The narrative begins in shadowy prehistoric days, and ends with 
“the dawn of the nineteenth century.” Thus the remarkable 
changes which make Lancashire an instructive object-leseon for 
the student of industrial civilization are necessarily passed over in 
silence, or only dealt with in a perfunctory manner. The very 
origin of Lancashire as a separate county is left unexplained, and 
all that is said of the various dioceses to which it has been 
atteched is comprised in a note of a few lines. In addition to 
the absence of a broad view of historic changes, there are a few 

irritating slips and misprints, . 

With these reservations, the book may be commended as a 
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storehouse of details respecting the past of Lancashire, The 


Neolithic men, the Britons and Celts who preceded the Romans, 
are known only from the vestiges that remain of their tools and 
weapons. In the Roman period Colonel Fishwick mainly follows 
Mr. Thompson Watkin. The evidences of the Saxon and Danish 
periods arescanty, but Domesday yields valuable material which has 
been duly utilized in dealing with the Normans. Still better is the 
minute picture of Tudor Lancashire, for which the records of the 
borough of Liverpool and the manor of Manchester furnish ample 
materials. The liberality of the Manchester Corporation in printing 
the proceedings of the court-leet from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century deserves the warm commendation which it has re- 
ceived from the antiquarian world. Manchester, which now has a 
population of 515,598 persons, and is governed by a Lord Mayor 
and a Council of 104 members, was in Elizabeth’s days a town of, 
perhape, a dozen narrow streets. It had made a name as a centre 
of textile industry, for the Legislature had already had to deal 
with “ Manchester rugs and friezes.” The forerunner of the vast 
Longdendale and Thirlmere water supply was a Conduit, an 
ornament of the town of which the burgesses were justly proud. 
There was only one church, which was collegiated in 1422, and 
endowed by the last Baron of Manchester. The ruins of the 
Roman station still served as a quarry whence building mate- 
tials might be drawn. The town, although it had not a corpo- 
ration like Preston or Wigan, had in a rudimentary form 
all those powers of self-government which now belong to 
municipal bodies. The b chose their own “ borough 
reeve,” and made and enforced their own byelaws. Some 
of these were peculiar. No one was allowed to sedi bread 
which had any butter in it, although he might bake it for his 
own use or to give to his friends. No one of less degree than 
a forty-shilling freeholder might keep a hound; no one might 
spend more than fourpence a head on a wedding feast; only 
woollen hats might be worn on Sunday; no one might allow 
bowling or cardplaying in a house, shop, or garden “ whereto any 
poore or handicrafts men shall come or resort.” Alehouses re- 
ceived much attention from the court-leet. Drunken men found 
in the street at night were imprisoned in the dungeon and fined 
6d. Ifa publican drank, “not wisely but too well,” he was 
“discharged from alehouse keeping.” Nor is the alleged devo- 
tion of Manchester to “ Mammon and music” a new character- 
istic, for excessive attention to money-making by the aid of false 
weights and measures is often reprehended by the official moralists, 
and the musical element is evident from the existence of the town 
waits, and of the jealousy of these sons of harmony as to the in- 
trusion of “strange pipers or other minstrels” who came from 


the adjacent country districts with jovi i i 

“Old Church” to be married, 
ite civil wars and witchcraft trials, occupies much space, and 
the details of the two Jacobite rebellions in the last century 

if anything, given on too ample a scale. Those who know the 
general excellence of the roads nowadays have reason to be thank. 
ful when they hear Arthur Young’s testimony as to the state of 
affairs a little more than a century ago:—“ Let me serioush 
caution all travellers who may accidentally propose to trayel 
this terrible county as they would the Devil, for a thousand to 
one but they break their necks or their limbs by overthrows op 
breakings down. They will here meet with ruts which I 
measured four feet deep and floating with mud only from 4 
wet summer! What must it, therefore, be in winter?” There 
is plenty of the romance of trade and invention in the annals of 
the rise and development of the cotton industry. To complete 
his task Colonel Fishwick should now give us a volume on 
modern aspects of the county, and show what Lancashire has 
done for the politics, industry, science, and literature of the 
nineteenth century. 


VENICE. 


Story of the Nations.—Venice. By AtetuHea Wraet, Author of 
“ Vittoria Colonna” and “Two Doges of Venice.” London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


that Mrs. Wiel’s volume will be opened with an anticipa- 
tion of pleasure. Nor will the reader's expectation be disap- 
pointed, for it contains many delightful records of incidents in 
the political history and internal life of the Republic. If Mrs, 
Wiel had written her book on a different plan, and instead of 
trying to give a complete and continuous narrative had been 
content to leave out some parts of ber story, and had dwelt more 
at length on certain epochs and events of special importance, she 
would perhaps have impressed more strongly on her readers the 
things best worth remembering in Venetian history. As it is, 
however, she has, in following out her own plan, written a useful 
and attractive book. Living at Venice, she has gathered and 
recorded many bits of local information, some relating to material 
memorials of the past, and others to popular traditions expressed 
in customs, proverbs, and songs that help to brighten her pages. 
And she has done her work in a serivus spirit, going to the best 
modern and ancient authorities, and using them with discre- 
tion. She begins with the earliest days of the city, when the 
people of the mainland, fleeing before Attila, found refuge in 
the islands of the lagunes. Among the events recorded here 
at most length is the Fourth Crusade, in which Venice, under 
her Doge, “blind old Dandolo,” helped to conquer Con- 
stantinople, receiving as her reward a large share of the 
dominions of the Eastern Emperor. The chief changes in 
the Constitution, the formation of the Great Council, and the 
exclusion from it of all save members of the oligarchy, the rise 
and character of the famous Council of Ten, and the limitations 
placed on the power of the Doges, are set forth clearly and with- 
out unnecessary details. Of all the struggles through which the 
Republic passed, none, as will be seen here, was either more 
terrible or more full of picturesque incidents than its long con- 
flict with the house of Carrara, that culminated in the war of 
Chioggia, when the Genoese and Lewis the Great of Hungary 
threatened to bridle the bronze horses in the piazza of St. Mark. 
The final triumph of Venice over the Lords of Padua came when 
she was at the height of her power and glory in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Then the policy of the Venetians under- 
went an unfortunate change ; they set themselves to seek aggran- 
dizement on the mainland. Although Mrs. Wiel notices this 
change, she does not give it sufficient prominence, possibly be- 
cause she had made it the chief subject of an earlier work, her 
Two Doges of Venice; it was the turning-point in the history of 
the Republic. In commenting on the treaties that the Venetians 
from time to time made with the Turks, she remarks that Venice 
found herself unsupported in her wars with the infidels partly, at 
least, because she had never done anything to secure the good- 
will of her colonies and subjects. From the time, too, that she 
began to interfere in Italian politics instead of seeking above all 
things, as in the past, to establish and extend her power in the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean, she became an object of jealousy 
to her neighbours. Her quarrel with Paul V., conducted under 
the guidance of one of her noblest citizens, Paolo Sarpi, is well 
told. The attitude that she then assumed towards Rome was 
not, as is justly remarked here, a new thing; for the Venetians 
had more than once before acted in defiance of the Papal will, 
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and their own description of themselves, which Mrs. Wiel quotes, 
@Siamo Veneziani, poi Cristiani,” indicates the line that they 
took in ecclesiastical matters throughout most of their history. 
Mrs. Wiel carries her book down to the inclusion of Venice in 


the kingdom of Italy. 


NOVELS, 
Tales of the Mosque. By J. H. Puance. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 1894. 


ERE Mr. Pearce returns to the vein already worked in his 
H Drolls from Shadowland. Jewels, carven with the most 
delicate art, are in this little book ; fantasies of an atmosphere so 
subtle, » beauty so elusive that analysis can only wither their 
harm. Many of them are allegories. It is Mr. Pearce’s ambi- 
tion to be mythoposic, and he has much of the poet’s imagination 
necessary to his aim. This is the significance of his title. As in 
the mosque you have impersonal things made living, dimly dis- 
cerned beneath their disguises, so would Mr, Pearce give shape 
and form to the great cosmic abstractions, to life and death and 
the world, figuring them to us as-visible powers and presences. 
We may frankly admit that, for ourselves, we do not care for 
allegories; they fail in their appeal, and leave us cold. Yet we 
recognise that in “The Valley of Vanished Sunsets,” or “The Gifts 
of the Little Grey Man,” Mr. Pearce gives us work of a very high 
quality ; something very different, for instance, from the crude 
imaginings of Olive Schreiner. Perhaps it approaches more 
closely than any other English work to the wonderful Prose 
Poems of Ivan Turgénieff. But we find more pleasure in another 
mood of Mr. Pearce’s, ‘also represented in this volume. In two 
or three more humane stories he contents himself with that sub- 
ject of which he is a master, the pathos and poetry that cling 
around the difficult life of the Cornish peasant. Many have 
striven of late to interpret this life to us; nor do we think that 

other has come so near success; because none other stands in 
such close sympathy with the melancholy superstitious soul of 
the Celt that everywhere underlies it. Touching exceedingly is 
the story of Timmy and Zeke the Softie, who set sail in a boat 
tofind the home of the dead behind the sunset in the Scilly Islands, 
or that of Joanna, whose sorrows had their end in the pitiless 
blizzard of mid-March. Life is a pitiful thing to most of Mr. 
Pearce’s people, and death is apt to come, shorn of his terrors, as 
the great comforter. The tragedy of human life, the sense of 
tears in mortal things, is never far away as we pass through these 
beautiful but sombre pages. 


Candiduccia: Scenes Roman Li) the Marchesa 

The intentions of the Marchesa Theodoli, as set forth in her 
preface, are sufficiently alarming. She proposes to “lead us amidst 
a lower class of the people, for the purpose of interesting us in 
the analysis of its rudimental education.” And, as a matter of 
fact, a certain part is played in the story by the clash of new and 
old, decaying feudalism and growing liberal ideas, in a little 
Roman town. COandiduccia has been brought up in the shadow 
of the Casa Mellini; her lover, Peppino Telli, is the son of the 
chief Liberal in the Castel Rodiano. It is politics,in their case, 
that interrupts the course of true love. The weak point in the 
story is in the character of Peppino, a despicable creature, who 
entirely fails to capture our interest. He is a braggart, who 
heartlessly betrays Laurette, deserts Candiduccia on a most unjust 
suspicion, and can only return to her by throwing over a third 
girl, Giustina, to whom he has transferred his light affections. 
He is an unworthy hero to a tale which, in other respects, is not 
Without its merits. The background is picturesque, and drawn 
with a thorough knowledge of Italian scenery and Italian customs. 
Candiduccia is something of a lay figure, but there is life and 
truth in the generous self-sacrifice of Giustina, and in the tragic 
passion of the unfortunate Laurette. The final scene, in which 
the wedding procession is met by her dead body, borne by wood- 
cutters upon a bier of green boughs, is distinctly dramatic. 
Amongst the minor characters, Zita, the white witch, is an 
effective figure, although we are at a loss to know exactly what 
48 meant by “ adoperating necromantic correctives.” 


By S. R. London: Hutchinson. 


Mr. Keightley finds a theme for his romance in the siege of 
: - He mingles love and war according to the recog- 
nized receipt. Gervase Orme, officer and Whig, has the good 
fortune to rescue a fair lady from robbers, who have stopped 
her coach, They make their way to Londonderry, and are 
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beleaguered there, until for love of the same fair lady’s eyes 
Gervase swims down the Foyle and induces Colonel Kirke to 
burst the famous boom. The story is not without its interest, 
though Mr. Keightley does not make our blood ring and our 
hearts beat high, as do the masters of romance. Dorothy Carew 
is no Catriona, but then, except from a genius, one does not expect 
psychology in a tale of hairbreadth ‘scapes. The most living 
figure in the book is the old soldier and Puritan, Ninian 
MacPherson, and we grieve sincerely over his chivalrous death. 
Two or three faults of construction there are, which are of the 
more importance where the interest depends almost wholly upon 
incident and plot. A romance should have its definite ad venture, 
and plunge you into it without more ado; but Mr. Keightley 
gives us five chapter of alarums and excursions before he intro- 
duces his heroine at all, chapters which in no way advance the 
action, because the action has not yet begun. Again, there is 
something rather simple in the see-saw fashion in which Gervase 
and his gallant French antagonist, Victor de Laprade, take turns 
in being generous to each other, at short intervals throughout 
the book. Gervase saves Victor's life twice; Victor that of 
Gervase only once, but he makes the balance more than even in 
the end, by handsomely surrendering to him the mistress whom 
they both love. 


Sibylla. Sir H. T. Connmvenam, K.0.LE. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Oo. 1894. 

The author of Wheat and Tares and The Heriote—novels 
which some regard as among the most brilliant of our time— 
is one of the few distinguished novelists who never figure in 
the academic reviews of “ The Fiction of the Day” that are now 
so frequent. His art, or his point of view, his method or style, 
have not yet been written about, or round about, by the ingenious 
devotee who would play the part of pioneer or discoverer. Perhaps 
in this instance, more than in most, the discovering one who 
would acclaim his discovery from his little Pisgah, would be apt 
to forget the quiet, appreciative public that has long been in 
possession of the pleasurable land. There is always in such un- 
dertakings some risk of the kind. How mauy are there who 
claim to have discovered Mr. Kipling? We know of at least 
three, each of whom is confident of the solitary distinction. This 
kind of confidence is the last infirmity of the noble pioneer. He 
ignores the prior unuttered claims of hundreds of mute, inglorious 
readers. Sir Henry Cunninghem’s readers can scarcely be described 
as the general. Work so refined as his, so artistic in method, 
so harmonious in effect, does not at once appeal to the multi- 
tude. Sibylia is not equal altogether as a story to some 
of its predecessors. But it comprises some exceedingly 
clever portraiture, and is bright with epigram—alert, keen, 
intuitive, not the laboured mechanical stuff which passes for 
epigram in these days. The enthusiastic Sibylla and her husband 
Montcalm, the man of affairs; the Parliamentary free-lance 
Amersham; Mrs. Ormesby, Lady Cynthia, and the rest, are 
admirably drawn figures, with distinct individuality, and pre- 
sented with brilliant definition. They are not mere mouthpieces 
of the author’s cleverness. He does not, in fact, fall into the 
common error of making his characters talk as well as he might 
himself, and all in one strain. 

The interest in the novel lies rather in the contrast of character 
than in the echeme of the story. There is nothiug especially new 
or striking in the little family secret which Montcalm keeps from 
his wife, and nearly causes estrangement thereby. He has an elder 
brother who from gambling has descended to forgery. He is sup- 
posed to have died abroad in some disgraceful affray, after great 
sacrifices have been made by his family on his behalf. By an 
accident, Montcalm learns that his reported death is doubtful, 
and he is prepared to make an honourable surrender of his position 
should his brother be found alive. Naturally, this secret is an 
additional burden to the political cares that absorb him. His 
friends think him cold, and Sibylla gradually is forced to think 
him neglectful of her. The misunderstanding between them is 
of almost imperceptible growth, as is shown with admirable art 
in the development of the story until the moment of reconcilia- 
tion arrives. Compared with Sibylla’s ardour, Montcalm’s 
self-centred confidence is somewhat chilling. The contrast is 
amusingly suggested in the wondering comments of their friends 
on their engagement. His aunt, Mrs. Ormesby, admits his lack 
of gaiety and charm. “ How he got through his proposals,” she 

“TI can’t imagine. He must have done it with a 
protocol.” Lady Holte declares he is nothing but “an abstract 
idea, a political abstraction.” Montague concludes that “a man 
so self-absorbed is a ing hardship on his unabstracted fellows 


—especially his wife.” His soul is supposed to dwell in dry 
places, such as blue-books, He reminds Mrs. Ormesby of “some 
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old philosopher or other—Hermotimus, or some one ”—who was 
in the habit of severing body from soul, leaving his corporeal 
part in charge of his wife. One day she grew weary of this 
aérial infidelity, and burnt the body of the philosopher, thus end- 
ing the business. Sibylla is not so hardy an experimenter. She 
takes upon herself the political education of Amersham, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, whom some call Mr. Facing-both-Ways, 
! kind of modern Achitophel, as various as Dryden's. He 

is subjugated by the beautiful enthusiast, and falls in love 
with her, tout en honmeur, as he persuades himself. She 
implores him to abjure the “ abject opportunism of the modern 
politician,” and to strike out into the ocean, and steer by the 
stars, He is willing to steer by one star, he tells her; but she 
is gravely earnest in the matter, She would make a Pitt of 
him, when he tells her that politics seem to him “so petty, 
ignoble, degrading.” “ Degrading ?” she retorts, “—yes, to the 
men who are ready to be degraded, who accept degradation as 
the necessary price of success, influence, office; whose notion of 
leading the nation is to find out which road it wants to go, and 
go themselves on it the first and the quickest.” But the flighty 
Amersham is banished for a while to a different social atmosphere. 
There is Montague, the minor poet, of whose book Mrs. Araby 
remarks, ‘‘it will never live—the charm of impropriety is ephe- 
meral.” “TI know,” replies the cheerful bard ; “ sie transit gloria 
immundi.” The people who admire Montague are divertingly 
drawn, and the scenes in which they play their little parts are 
suggested with a light touch, and present an admirable ensembie. 
In comedy the author’s strength chiefly lies ; and in Stbyl/a there 
is comedy of an excellent kind. 


Helen. By Oswatp Vatentine. Pseudonym Library. London : 


* Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


Helen Lemardelay, the heroine of this story, is a modern young 
lady incomprise until she meets George Aston. George Aston 
isa modern young man, also incompris, until he meets Helen 
Lemardelay. He isa very ordinary University type—melancholy, 
and with aspirations towards art. This, his earlier phase, is well 
describe d by the author, who is complaisant enough to take it, as 
it always wishes to be taken, seriously. And it has, indeed, a 
certain pathos of its own. 


In a rather foolish scene, where Aston concludes a confidential 
account of his melancholy moods with an appeal to Helen for a 
recipe against them, she very sensibly recommends him to re- 
member that he is not the only person in the world who suffers 
in that way ; “ and,” she continues, “ you will have a large warm 
rising in your heart, a feeling of brotherhood, a feeling that we 
are all the same, and that would give patience—wouldn’t it ?” 
The effect of this expression of a sentiment healthy enough in its 
venerable antiquity is rather startling. “He almost gasped, he 
called out her name, he could not say anything more ; he could 
only have fallen at her feet.” It was the bringing to him of a 
“ wonderful new gospel,” which sounded “ gorgeous in his ears— 
and this gospel she had invented for him”; she had, it appears, 
never been conscious of possessing it herself till a particular 
moment of their conversation, when she felt it come to her as a 
sudden inspiration. The curious thing is that this entertaining 
passage results in the instantaneous conversion of the pair to 
something they choose to call, or the author chooses to call, 
Socialism. 

After their marriage (on the lady’s income), and a honeymoon, 
which, being terribly original people, they naturally spend in 
certain northern towns where a great strike is in progress, they 
pass three years in the unalloyed happiness of a perfect sympathy. 
They engage meanwhile in various kinds of social work. The 
Socialism would have been better kept out of the story. The 
author displays a tolerably comprehensive ignorance both of its 
nature and methods. 


Then the old man in Aston comes out, and, tired of Socialism, 
he goes back to art, to the writing of stories, whilst Helen holds 
on for some time in their former path. This is the beginning of 
the breach which gradually widens between them. Aston, during 
its progress, behaves occasionally like a cad, and his wife from 
time to time like a fool. Ultimately a reconciliation occurs on 
grounds which are left so unprecise as to give no impression of 
their security. It then becomes Helen’s turn to give up the 
Socialism, but we are desired to understand this to be on her part 


more in the nature of a sacrifice to her husband than a result of | 


personal fatigue. He, of course, becomes a great novelist—that 

ig quite simple—and so we leave them, victims of a somewhat 

That is all. The story, such as it is, is not 
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